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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

¥¥¥ 

[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department.] 



Dear Editor : As a member of the Publication Committee, I wish 
to thank you for your spontaneous and friendly hand so cordially given 
to the Nurses' Journal of the Pacific Coast. Without your aid our 
impetus might have been less courageous and our assurance less. I 
believe you will have this proof in the fact that your Journal is being 
more widely read by our Western nurses and that subscriptions are due 
to our relying upon it for leading information. Fraternally and 
sincerely, 

Margaret L. Goodhue. 

San Francisco, Cal., January 27, 1905. 



Dear Editor: I am glad the question of nursing for doctors of 
different schools has come under discussion, and I hope that all nurses 
who have been one-school nurses will be set thinking when they read 
the letter in the February number by " One Who Hates Intolerance." 

It is indeed a pity that any woman who has fitted herself to follow 
one of the noblest of professions should be so narrow, and yet I know of 
several nurses who have an idea that there can be but one school of 
doctors that is any good, when the fact of the matter is, it makes but 
little difference what school a doctor represents if he is conscientious, 
brainy, and has common-sense. 

A doctor has his part to perform in caring for the sick, and while 
a nurse in a measure supplements the work of the physician, yet she has 
her own peculiar duty, for a patient needs much besides medicine. They 
need sympathy, and by that I do not mean the sentimental sympathy so 
often thought of, but true, womanly, cheerful sympathy that gives a 
patient moral courage — the kind of sympathy that enables a nurse to 
guide a patient with a strong, firm hand through a trying convalescence. 

Let nurses be too broad minded and live on too high a plane to feel 
that our dignity is lowered if the physician in attendance does not 
happen to represent our pet school. Kather let us work faithfully by 
his side, earnestly striving to do our part towards assisting him to restore 
the sick one to life and strength, remembering always that our dignity is 
lowered only by our own conduct. If we always conduct ourselves as 
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true, Christian women, the profession of nursing will never suffer be- 
cause of prejudice. 

Makie L. Coopeb, 

Clinton, 111. 
[There are no schools of medicine in nursing. — Ed.] 



Dear Editor : In regard to the remark on page 190 of the Decem- 
ber Journal about rubber cushions filled with warm water used at the 
London Hospital, I should be glad to call the attention of superinten- 
dents of hospitals, as well as of nurses in private duty, more emphati- 
cally to this very useful article for the comfort of our patients. We 
use them in many hospitals in Germany. In my own school every ward 
was supplied with three or more, for adults as well as for children. 
Fever patients, operated patients, any bedridden poor old woman, — in 
short, everyone who had to lie quiet and flat, — was bedded on such a 
water-pillow. With it we had almost no fear of decubitus. It never feels 
as hot as air-pillows, nor as hard, as the weight of the water itself bears 
the weight of the patient. In cases of low vitality the doctor ordered, 
perhaps, the temperature of the water a few degrees warmer, which can 
be kept up by hot-water bags placed at the side of it. In most cases the 
temperature of the body keeps the temperature of the water just right. 
It needs refilling about twice a week. In a very hot spell in New York I 
filled it with cooler water, and this, with an ice-bag on the head of the 
patient, kept him so comfortable that he hardly noticed the heat. I 
heard of still another use from the Frauen-Klinik in Gottingen. There 
they place it on the operating-table whenever they have long cases or 
fear a collapse. I am convinced it helps to keep up vitality as much as 
woollen blankets or the hot temperature of the room. 

The very point of its usefulness is in the skill of the nurses in 
handling it and in the selection of the right cases. Its price is, when 
imported from Germany, with duty, from seven dollars to eight dollars. 
I tried to get it manufactured here by some of the best companies, but 
met only indifference and reserve, as for a doubtful speculation. 

Perhaps these lines may help to introduce it for practical use on a 
larger scale in this country, to give some patients greater comfort, and 
some nurses more relief in their work. 

F. D. 



Dear Editor: In the current issue of your valued Journal a 
contributor to your letter-box makes this statement, " To be on regular 
duty in an army hospital in time of peace is no place for a womanly 
nurse." For the sake of the one hundred most womanly nurses whom 
I have the honor to serve I beg a place in your pages to take issue with 
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our friend on this point. I wish to introduce her to one or two of our 
general hospitals, to ask her why ministering to the needs of a sick sol- 
dier is demoralizing, and wherein these needs differ from those of a sick 
civilian. I beg her to accompany me in spirit, as I wish she might in 
fact, to the United States Army General Hospital, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, with its four hundred or more beds, its magnificent new operating- 
room, than which nothing could be finer, its pathological laboratory and 
X-ray equipment, its ten beautiful wards, its library, recreation rooms, 
steam and electric plants, its telegraph -office and post-office (under its 
own roof, regularly organized branches of the main offices), its printing- 
rooms and presses, a pavilion entirely apart for the insane, its quarters 
for the forty-odd nurses (many of whom had five or six years of service), 
and the tennis court for their use. Permit me to introduce to her the 
dignified and competent chief nurse (a graduate of splendid Mt. Sinai, 
New York City) and her able head nurses and their assistants — not one 
of whom the breath of scandal has ever touched. 

Then let me ask your correspondent to what, in this environment, 
does she take exception, and if she admits the propriety of women nurses 
for male patients anywhere, wherein does this hospital differ from other 
civil hospitals ? — what is here lacking, what is here present, that should 
unsex a nurse or make her less " womanly" ? 

I have referred to only one of our large general hospitals, but there 
are others to which all the above remarks apply with equal force. Where 
could the ministrations of a dignified, womanly nurse be more sorely 
needed than in the stupendous work of the United States General Hos- 
pital at Fort Bayard, New Mexico, in its hand-to-hand fight against the 
" great white plague" ? 

That the ideal conditions have not yet been attained for the Army 
Nurse Corps no one realizes or deplores more deeply than its Superin- 
tendent. I, however, deny unqualifiedly that its service is demoralizing 
and that its members do not represent a very high average of " dignity, 
womanliness, and professional ability." 

" I know whereof I speak and do testify to that which I do know." 

Dita H. Kinney. 



[Letters to the editor must be accompanied by the name in full and address 
of the writer, otherwise such communications cannot be recognized. The name 
need not appear in the Journal unless so desired. — Ed.] 






